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To the Chairmen and Members of the Sani- 
tary Authorities of the Oxfordshire Com- 
bination. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In presenting a report upon the sanitary 
condition of the large district under my charge, I must 
premise that I have at present none of the data at 
my disposal upon which any precise or statistical in- 
formation can be founded. During my first year of 
office I was not supplied either with the district regis- 
trar's returns, nor with the sickness returns of the 
district medical officers ; nor was there any arrange- 
ment made by the various sanitary authorities of the 
district by which information should be conveyed to 
me of the occurrence of epidemic disease. Great 
efforts have lately been made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to supply these deficiencies, and they 
are being in most cases very readily and earnestly 
seconded by the various local authorities. But all 
these matters require to be arranged by the Legisla- 
ture before such duties as those laid upon me can be 
satisfactorily discharged, and still more before they 
can be systematically reported upon. I believe 
nevertheless that I shall be able to embody in the 
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present report some results of an experience of 
twelve months' sanitary work in a large district, which, 
though not so systematic as I could wish, or rather not 
systematic at all, will nevertheless be found to be of 
use as indicating what are the principal sanitary 
defects in country districts, both urban and rural, and 
further, what alterations are required in the present 
sanitary laws and their method of administration in 
order to enable the authorities to deal' effectually with 
these defects. 

I propose in this report to treat first of the general 
character of the district and of certain sanitary condi- 
tions affecting it as a whole ; secondly, of a few matters 
specially affecting its several divisions ; and lastly, to 
make a few remarks upon the points relating to sani- 
tary administration which the year's experience in my 
district have suggested to me as requiring the attention 
of the Local Government Board, and perhaps also of 
the Legislature. 

The district consists of the seven large rural unions 
of Banbury, Chipping Norton, Witney, Woodstock, 
Bicester, Thame, and Henley, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 105,945, and six small urban districts, viz. 
Chipping Norton, Witney, Bicester, Thame, Henley, 
and Wheatley, containing together a population of 
18,905 ; the grand total of inhabitants of the district 
being therefore 124,850. The geographical extent is 
447,351* acres, or in round numbers, 700 square miles, 
giving thus an average of 3*586 acres per head of 

* These figures do not, however, represent the total amount of ground 
over which I have to travel. 



population. It will be observed that the area and 
population differ considerably from the area and popu- 
lation of the county of Oxford. Thus on the one hand 
the two principal towns, viz. Oxford itself and Banbury, 
together with the Headington Union, remain outside 
the district, and a large portion of the Oxfordshire 
bank of the Thames is comprised in the two Berkshire 
unions of Abingdon and Wallingford, and some small 
portions of Oxfordshire are in unions belonging to other 
counties. On the other hand, a very considerable district 
of Bucks is contained in the Thame Union, and other 
Oxfordshire unions possess districts of less extent in 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Northants, Warwick, 
and Gloucester respectively. There are woollen fac- 
tories in the towns of Chipping Norton and Witney, and 
there is also a certain amount of hand manufacture, 
viz. glove-making, in the western and central parts of 
the county, and lace-making and chair-turning in the 
southern and eastern portions ; but the main occupa- 
tion of the people is agriculture. 

Sanitary Conditions affecting the District as a whole — 
Drainage — Water Supply — Construction and Con- 
dition of Houses. 

In regard to these subjects, although there are a 
number of minute differences which affect separate 
villages and even individual houses, yet there are 
certain main features and certain capital defects which 
are common to the whole district, and probably also to 
the whole country, and which it will therefore be 
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convenient to notice amongst these general considera- 
tions. 

I. The drainage arrangements of the towns and 
villages are for the most part of four kinds. There is 
either — 

(a) None at all worth calling an i arrangement,' 

as at Leafield and many other scattered 
villages. 

(b) Cesspools, as at Woodstock and innumerable 

other places. 

(c) Or there is a system of open gullies, as at Thame 

and Bampton, and elsewhere. 

(d) Or there is a more or less imperfect system 

of sewers, as at Eynsham, Brill, and other 
places. 

But it is to be understood that the four methods of 
getting rid of sewage matter all graduate into one 
another, and it is often difficult to say of a village, taken 
as a whole, which of them it has adopted ; and it is to 
be noted that every one of them carries the sewage 
ultimately into the natural watercourse, with the pos- 
sible exception of the second, which generally conducts 
it into the wells. 

Of the first mode of proceeding it is unnecessary 
to speak. The cesspool system, as generally found in 
practice, is almost as bad as any there can possibly be. 
In almost every case where cesspools are used to re- 
ceive all the refuse from houses, they are made in 
porous soil, and without any properly impervious 
lining, and the liquid filth gradually soaks into the 



soil and passes sooner or later into the nearest well ; 
while the drain leading into it too often acts as a 
mere conductor of cesspool gases into the houses by 
which the cesspool is used. Yet this system, because 
it keeps the filth out of sight, and often for a long time 
out of smell also, and still more because it is easy, is 
very popular in the country, all the evidence of its evil 
results notwithstanding. 

The system of surface drains is on the other hand 
greatly decried for the obvious reason that it is 
superficially unpleasant. But from a purely sanitary 
point of view I believe it to be infinitely better than 
either the cesspool or the sewer system, as they are at 
present used. It is easy to make a surface gutter 
water-tight, to see that it is so, and to see that it is so 
laid that the sewage matter runs freely along it, and 
does not stagnate in its course ; and the very fact of 
the speedy offence taken by the senses, should these 
conditions not be fulfilled, insures their being looked 
after, or at least complained of, pretty frequently. It 
is, I take it, a well-ascertained fact in sanitary expe- 
rience that the gases from decomposing organic matter 
are incomparably less dangerous when allowed to 
escape freely into the air and be diluted by it, than 
they are when collected in a closed sewer or cesspool, 
whence they make their escape at last in a concen- 
trated condition. 

The last, or sewer, system in some form is the one 
which is at present most in favour. I cannot see even 
its prospective advantages, for reasons which I will pre- 
sently give, and as it exists in • most parts of our dis- 



tricts, nothing can possibly be worse. A fair example 
of this is to be found at the present moment in the 
little town of Eynsham. But though I mention this 
place because dt affords a good example, it may be 
taken to represent the great majority of the towns and 
villages in the district. In this case, then, as is shown 
in a recent report addressed by Mr. Eipley to the 
Highway Board of the district, what has happened is 
this : — In the streets of the town there have been laid 
loose square stone drains under the surface, and intended 
originally to carry off the storm water from the streets. 
These lead into either natural watercourses or mere 
ditches dug alongside of the fences in the high roads 
leading in different directions from the town. Gradu- 
ally, as the houses multiplied, and breweries and farm- 
yards got included within the circuit of the town, these 
drains were found to be convenient receptacles for soil, 
kitchen-stuff, and house slops generally, and became in 
fact converted into sewers, for which they were in all 
respects entirely unfit. Their loose structure admits 
the escape of foul matter into the wells, while they 
serve also as conductors of sewer gas ; and in the 
meanwhile they fill the ditches or watercourses into 
which they run with the most noxious and offensive 
sewage. In this as in many other such cases it is pro- 
posed to substitute glazed pipes for the loose stone 
drains above mentioned, and my opinion has been 
asked upon the subject. I can only say in answer that 
the suggestion does not seem to me to meet the diffi- 
culty ; for though the alteration proposed might obviate 
the danger to the wells, yet glazed pipes would act 



still more effectually as conductors of sewer gaB than 
the loose drains now do (for the latter admits of the 
absorption of much of it by the soil), and unless the 
authorities can see its way to a proper water supply, a 
satisfactory outfall, and an efficient system of sewer 
ventilation, they will not in my opinion have made any 
appreciable improvement in the sanitary condition of 
the town. Another instance existing in my district, 
viz., the town of Bicester, must be mentioned in connec- 
tion with this subject, as it serves exactly to illustrate 
the above remark. Bicester has been sewered, but 
there is no proper water supply, and a good deal of 
difficulty has been encountered in regard to the outfall ; 
and in fact the only appreciable effect upon the town 
has been that produced by a large increase of the rates, 
which threaten to be still further raised in amount by 
necessary expenses in improvements to the outfall. 

Up to the present time I have felt it to be impossible 
to recommend any of the authorities in my district to 
undertake any systematic cleansing of their towns or 
villages, for the highest professional authorities are so 
much in doubt on the subject as to be unable to indi- 
cate any one system as the best, or even as generally 
successful or satisfactory ; and until some such indica- 
tion can be given, it seems idle to recommend any 
place to incur a heavy expenditure without any ade- 
quate assurance of permanent advantage. 

There are two further remarks which it is necessary 
to make before leaving this subject. (1) It is becom- 
ing more and more the fashion to recommend the 
adoption of one or other of the dry systems mentioned 
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in Dr. Buchanan's well-known report. My own expe- 
rience leads me to the conclusion that any one of these 
may, with some little care, be made to succeed perfectly 
where employed for the use of isolated houses ; but 
that they can never be satisfactory in towns or even in 
any village where houses are collected together suffi- 
ciently to form a street. The difficulty arises not from 
the absolute excreta, but from the liquid refuse, house 
slops, kitchen water, soapsuds ; these come in greater 
or less quantities from every house, and where, as in 
almost every village of any size, you have to deal in 
addition with the drainage from one or two farmyards, 
a slaughter-house, two or three laundries, and possibly 
a brewery, you get a quantity of putrescible fluid 
which requires to be dealt with, and the nature and 
amount of which is such that it is a matter of compa- 
ratively small importance whether the absolute excreta 
are kept out or allowed to mingle with it. It is not 
the excreta, but these accessory matters, which make 
up the real difficulty of the drainage question, and 
for these matters the dry systems are confessedly un- 
able to provide. 

(2) The system which appears to me best suited 
for all villages and towns in which there are no regular 
water-works, is one which up to the present time has 
found no favour in England. It is the system of 
water-tight cesspools, carefully ventilated, and emptied 
by means of atmospheric pressure, as is at present in 
use in the city of Milan. This system has the great 
advantage over the dry methods, that it provides for 
the liquid refuse, and at the same time it avoids 



all the worst difficulties which beset the system of 
complete water sewerage, which I may speak of for 
shortness sake as the London system. These difficulties 
are — (1) the enormous quantity of water required for 
flushing sewers ; (2) the consequent extreme dilution of 
the sewage at the outfall ; (3) its consequent enormous 
volume and the difficulty of getting rid of this enormous 
volume at all places, at all times, and in all weathers ; 
(4) the large working expenses which all these involve, 
added to the original outlay required for lengthened 
sewers, and in many cases enhanced still further by the 
necessity for pumping at the outfall ; (5) the difficulty 
of ventilating the long close sewers efficiently; (6) 
finally, the elaborate arrangements required for utiliza- 
tion of the sewage — a matter beset with difficulties of 
its own, and failing which it is impossible to keep the 
sewage out of the streams and water-courses. These 
are in brief the chief defects of the London system as 
applicable to country towns and villages, and every 
one of them is avoided in the plan of which I am 
speaking. Unfortunately it appears to be scarcely 
known to English sanitarians. It is disposed of by 
Professor Corfield in a single sentence, and in the 
elaborate report of the Birmingham committee it is not 
even mentioned. The fact is, that a clumsy imitation 
of it exists in Paris, and offends the noses of the 
Englishmen who go there — many more in number 
than those who go to Milan — and hence the system 
itself has never received the attention which it de- 
serves. In Milan it is represented to have been a 
complete success, and it has recently been adopted, 
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with some slight alterations, which appear to be ques- 
tionable improvements, in Florence. 

II. I come now to the question of water supply. 
Some of its defects have been already referred to in 
considering drainage, and may be said to be dependent 
upon defects in it, viz. the defilement either of wells or 
streams by sewage matter — and this is, in fact, the 
principal difficulty in regard to water supply throughout 
my district. There are, it is true, a few places, e.g. 
Leafield and part of South Leigh, and the villages on the 
chalk in the Henley district, and others, in which it is 
difficult to find water at all, and in which therefore a 
careful storage of surface water ought to be attempted, 
and there are some few others in which it seems 
probable that the quality of the natural water is bad ; 
but both of these cases together bear but an insigni- 
ficant proportion to the instances in which perfectly 
good and sufficient natural waters have been rendered 
noxious, filthy, and dangerous by being contaminated 
with sewage matter. 

With rare exceptions, the towns and villages, in this 
district are supplied with water by wells of ordinary 
construction, and it is certainly remarkable how very 
seldom any adequate care has been taken to preserve 
the wells from danger of contamination. 

The next common method of water supply is by 
means of natural brooks or watercourses; but it is 
really uncommon to find one which does not receive 
more or less sewage matter within a short distance of 
the point at which it is used for drinking purposes. 

A few villages exist in which there are neither 
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wells nor streams, and in which pools are therefore the 
only source of supply ; and it is astonishing to find 
how even in these cases no pains are taken to keep 
foul matter out of the pools. 

In a considerable number of villages steps have 
been taken recently or in old times to provide water 
for use by conducting it from springs into dipping 
wells in convenient places, but in too many of these 
cases also, foul matter has been permitted to make its 
way into them. 

In the great majority of all these cases, if the 
drainage difficulty is once got over, the question of the 
water supply will be easily settled. The cause being 
removed, the effect will not, it is true, at once cease, 
but will become easily removable and will have no 
tendency to recur. 

Meanwhile it is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the intensity of the evil as it exists. It is really the 
exception to find in country districts a water supply 
which is at once plentiful and wholesome, and even 
tolerably accessible to the people. And in a large 
number of towns and villages the drinking water in 
use is in the very foulest condition. Everybody knows 
the complaints which are being constantly made against 
the water supplied by the London Companies, and con- 
sumed by the London public, by Professor Tyndall 
and others. Now, without giving any opinion as to 
the absolute goodness of the London water, I have at 
least no hesitation in saying, that as a general rule it is 
incomparably better than that which our rural popula- 
tion is compelled to use, and that therefore, before any 
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excuse can be found for legislative interference with 
London Water Companies, government ought to take 
some measures to enable the country population to get 
water at least not worse than the worst of that which 
is supplied to London ; and if it were to undertake to 
do this, it would be many years before the London Com- 
panies ran any risk of being interfered with. In proof 
of this I have taken a packet of analyses of country 
waters, eleven in number, which happened to be at 
hand, and compared them with an analysis made by 
the same method (Wanklyn's) of a sample of water 
from the West Middlesex Company. Of these I find 
that one only is slightly purer, and the other ten more 
impure, some of them in an extreme degree. I trust 
that before government sanctions any scheme for sup- 
plying London from Ulleswater Lake with water some- 
what better than the very tolerable fluid with which it 
is now supplied, it will take some means for remedying 
the far more crying evils which exist in our country 
districts. So far with regard to the quality of the 
water in my district, but there are defects in the supply 
also in regard to quantity and position. There are not 
a few villages in which nearly every source of water 
supply is exhausted during a dry season, and the 
hardships which the people suffer in consequence are 
very great. This is especially the case in some of the 
chalk districts in the south of Oxfordshire, but is by 
no means confined to them. Again, there are a con- 
siderable number of villages in which the sources of 
water supply are very few in number, and consequently 
necessarily very inaccessible to many of the houses. 
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All these are matters which ought to be taken in hand 
and remedied as opportunities occur by the sanitary 
authorities of the district. The two latter cases might 
be met by careful storage of rain water, and probably 
better so than by any other method. 

m. Passing on now to consider the condition of 
the dwellings of the labouring population, I may state 
at once that I have found the following defects to 
exist, some of them of course in combination. Houses 
are (1) built in improper situations ; (2) improperly 
constructed ; (3) filthy ; (4) dilapidated ; and (5) over- 
crowded. Occasionally one meets with an instance in 
which all these defects are combined in one single 
hovel. 

(1) Houses are frequently built in damj), marshy 
situations, or they are built in a pit, or on v ground 
some foot or two below the level of the surrounding 
soil, and perhaps with an ill-drained yard close to them, 
the filth from which runs or oozes into the living rooms, 
or they are built with the back hard against the side 
of a hill or a high bank, or the soil of a neighbouring 
burial-ground on a higher level, or upon a bit of land 
so small as to admit of none of the necessary appliances 
for drainage, privy accommodation, or even ventilation. 
I can recall instances in plenty within my own district 
of every one of these conditions ; and with this state 
of things the law in its present state, even in urban 
districts, is quite incapable of dealing efficiently. Only 
recently it has been found that the Oxford Local 
Board was quite powerless to prevent the erection of 
new houses in a situation which their officer of health 
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pronounced to be unwholesome ; and the same is even 
more completely the case in rural districts, and as 
regards houses already built. 

(2) Again, you find every conceivable fault of struc- 
ture : not only bad workmanship and material bad of 
its kind, but houses consisting of only two rooms, 
though containing a whole family ; built with the floor 
of the living room immediately upon the undrained 
soil ; sometimes containing rooms with only a borrowed 
light, or with no light at all ; often with a privy or a 
pigsty just under a bedroom window, or so arranged 
as to soak through into a living room, or into the cup- 
board which serves as the only larder. Frequently 
you have the bedrooms without any attempt at plaster, 
and with nothing between the inhabitants and the outer 
air but an outside roof of thatch, tiles, or slates ; and 
constantly you find insufficient cubic space, and no 
through ventilation. All these faults of construction I 
have seen, and seen frequently, and I need hardly say 
that they are of the most elementary kind, and not 
such as could possibly be looked upon as venial. It 
would not be too sweeping a reform, were it a possible 
one, to shut up every house having these defects, as 
being — what in sober truth it really is — unfit for 
human habitation ; but at present it is, and for many 
years to come it must be, quite impossible to take this 
necessary step. Many of these same houses are to be 
found in a condition of (3 and 4) dirt and dilapidation 
which no one would believe who had not seen them. 
I have entered many almost completely black, reeking 
of smoke and filth, damp, clammy, and noisome, with 
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broken windows, split doors, plaster dropping from the 
ceilings, stairs half broken away, holes in the bedroom 
floors pasted up with old newspapers, and holes in the 
roof letting in the weather upon the bundles of foul 
sacking and rags which represent a bed and clothing ; 
and when to all this I add that I have constant cases 
brought before me (5) in which six, eight, or ten 
people are sleeping in one such room as I have now 
faintly described, I am compelled to admit that there 
is no exaggeration in Canon Kingsley's picture of the 
cottage 

Where packed in one reeking chamber 

Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay. 
While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride bed, 

And the walls let in the day. 

It is true, no doubt, that I see the very worst cot- 
tages, but it is no less true that the description applies 
to some in almost every district, and that their exist- 
€nce is a social as well as a sanitary danger, besides 
being a disgrace to any civilised community. To the 
enquiry why they continue to hire and pay rent for 
such dog-holes, the almost invariable answer of the in- 
habitants is, 4 We can't get another.' This answer is 
not in all cases true, but in a great many it is so. The 
demand for cottage accommodation far exceeds the 
supply, and unless some legislative measures are 
adopted to equalise the two, it is not easy to see how 
the evil is to be met. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that at present cottage property pays badly, 
and what is still more unfortunate, the worse the ac- 
commodation is the better it pays. In any of those 
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places where cottages are so scarce, a man can get some 
rent for any hovel, but if he make it into a decent 
cottage he can by no means get a rent which will repay 
him for the outlay by which he has made it so. There 
appears to be in each place a minimum rent which a 
man must pay for any house whatever, and the ordi- 
nary labourer sometimes cannot and sometimes will not 
pay proportionately more for better accommodation. 
The recent advance in wages will not altogether meet 
the evil, because this very advance itself increases the 
cost of cottage building, and so tends to raise rents in 
proportion. A great deal is being done in various 
parts of this district, chiefly by individual proprietors, 
towards remedying the shocking state of things which 
I have described. There are estates in every union in 
my district on which proprietors have done and are 
doing all that is possible for the improvement of their 
labourers' cottages; and if all the cottage property 
were in their hands, there would, I believe, in a few 
years' time, be no demand for legislation on the sub- 
ject. But there are many instances in which the cot- 
tages are in the hands of persons of narrow means — 
such as small tradesmen, low attorneys, peasant-pro- 
prietors — or, worst of all, squatters, or the descendants 
or representatives of former squatters, or where they 
are simply too few in number, and where there is no 
landowner whose position and wealth enable him to 
enter upon expensive improvements, from which he 
can hope to obtain but a very poor present return in 
money. It is for these cases that legislation is required; 
for without it they tend, of themselves, to get con- 
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tinually worse rather than better. The general rule 
throughout my district (though not without exceptions 
in both directions) is, that the best cottages are those 
on the large estates, and the worst those whose owner- 
ship I have just described. 

In closing this general description of the bad cottages 
of the district, I will only add that I have stated nothing 
which I have not seen, and seen repeatedly, within 
the district under my charge ; but these bad cottages, 
it must be remembered, are the exception, not the 
rule. With regard to remedy, I may say at once 
that the first step must be legislation. Unless the 
government steps in and initiates improvement, it 
can never be adequately carried out. A valuable 
suggestion on the mode in which this may be done 
has been put forth by Dr. Bond of Gloucester, in a 
pamphlet recently published by him, entitled 'The 
Agricultural Labourer's Home/ He proposes (in sub- 
stance) that where cottages are very bad or too few in 
number, the sanitary authority should be empowered 
(and required) to borrow money and build more and 
better ones, of which it would remain the landlord ; 
but upon this part of the subject I think it scarcely 
within my province to enter, at least in the present 
report. I must, in justice to the labourer, and still 
more to his wife, say also that I meet with repeated 
instances in which the inhabitants of the wretched 
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cottages above described contrive to keep up a 
degree of decency and cleanliness, and regard for pro- 
priety, which to me is simply astonishing when I see 
the appliances with ' which it is done. That a fearful 
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amount of demoralisation and degradation does result 
from such dwellings no man in his senses can doubt, 
but the marvel is that it is not even worse and more 
general. 

Since the above remarks were written my attention 
has been called to the account of the Oxfordshire cot- 
tages given by Mr. Culley in his able report to the 
Commission on the 'Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture/ 1867 (Second Eeport, p. 92). 
I am greatly gratified to find that in almost all impor- 
tant p^icdaL the impressions which I have derived 
from personal observation coincide with those which 
he had previously recorded, except that he appears to 
have seen less of squatters' cottages in this county than 
it has been my fortune to do. 

District of the Banbury Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Bu^ The following are the answers of the Inspector of 

Inspector. — Mr. R. Babies- Axtstdt. 

1. Extent of district 74,081 acres, or 

abt. 115 sq. miles 

2. Number of parishes in district ... 52 

8. Date of inspector's appointment .... March 18, 1873 

4. Total number of houses in district . . . 5,368 

5. Number of houses visited by the inspector . • upwards of 4,000 

6. Number of houses reported as unfit for habitation 18 

7. Number of them closed by order of the sanitary 

authority 18 

8. Total number of nuisances reported . . 1,570 

9. Number of them remedied .... 1,326 

10. Remaining unremedied . 244 

11. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

taken 5 

12. Result of proceedings . ' ♦ . . .4 gained, 1 lost 
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In this large district a very great amount of work Banbury 
has been done. The account above given consists District, 
merely of answers to questions put by me, and cannot 
be held to represent the actual amount of work done. 
The inspector of this district has been exceedingly 
zealous and active, and where that is the case, more 
actual improvement is effected through his direct com- 
munication with owners and occupiers than by the 
agency of the sanitary authority itself. 

The village of Bloxham, in this district, presents a 
perfect specimen of the difficulties besetting sanitary 
improvements in rural districts, and I therefore intro- 
duce an account of its condition here. It is a place 
of some 1,400 inhabitants, and is situated on rising 
ground by a stream which afterwards continues its 
course through the village of Adderbury, and ultimately 
falls into the river Cherwell. A high road passes 
over a bridge across the stream in Bloxham itself, and 
a few yards on each side of the bridge two sewers 
enter the stream, conveying into it all the filth of the 
village. From the shallowness of the stream itself, 
and the obstruction caused by the bridge, aided by the 
quantity of solid matter brought down by the sewers, 
the bed of the stream has become to a great extent 
silted up, and masses of foul matter lie exposed. 
Added to this, the water is filthy in the extreme, and 
often highly offensive* Some cottages just below the 
lower sewer have, I am informed, no other water 
supply than that afforded by this stream, and it is also 
used I believe for drinking purposes when it gets to Ad- 
derbury, The complaint of this state of things was of 

o2 
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Banbury long standing when I entered upon my office. It was 
District, brought under my notice on April 30 last, and I at once 
reported to the sanitary authority that it was in my 
opinion a dangerous nuisance, and that the difficulty 
could only be satisfactorily met by removing the whole 
of the sewage from the stream. Much has been talked 
about upon this subject since, but nothing has been 
done. I have remonstrated with the sanitary autho- 
rity more than once on the subject, and in October 
last a committee was appointed to consider what course 
should be pursued, and I was informed that I should 
hear further from that committee. Up to the present 
time, however, I have heard nothing. Other villages 
may be mentioned in regard to which similar com- 
plaints have been laid, similar reports made by me, 
vrith exactly the same result, or rather absence of 
result, e.g. Great Bourton, Boddington, and Bodicote. 

At Farnborough, a village in the extreme north of 
this district, there broke out at the beginning of De- 
cember last a limited epidemic of typhoid fever, which 
is worth mentioning, as showing the extremely deficient 
arrangements which exist at present for the care of the 
poor under such visitations. The disease was after- 
wards pretty clearly shown to be imported, and was 
confined to two houses. The people in the first house 
had at first attempted to keep off the parish, but had 
found it necessary to apply for relief only two or three 
days before my visit. I found (Dec. 5) in the house an 
old man said to be bedridden from chronic disease, his 
wife ill of typhoid, one grown-up son and a grown-up 
daughter in like case, and two small children at that time 
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well, but so young as to require attendance. The only Banbury 
person to wait upon all these was a second grown-up District, 
daughter, herself manifestly sickening, and physically 
unable either to attend upon them herself, or even to 
give a coherent account of the circumstances. Before 
night one woman, herself by no means strong, was 
procured to take temporary charge of this house full of 
sick people, but this was more by good luck than any- 
thing else ; and I need hardly point out how inadequate 
such attendance must be to do what is requisite even 
for the sick persons themselves, and how idle it is 
under such circumstances to expect proper precautions, 
disinfection, &c., to be carried out in order to prevent 
the spread of the disease. The second cottage referred 
to had on my first visit but one case in the person of 
the mother of the family, who had been washing linen 
at the first house, and had apparently contracted the 
disease there. • This family — Toye by name — was at 
this time not attended by the district medical officer ; 
but on the 18th they also found it necessary to apply 
for relief. On the 23rd I found that the whole of the 
family at this house, with the exception of the father, 
were ill, and here again no nurse had been pro- 
vided, and the man was attending to his wife. and 
daughter, and appeared to be himself very unwell. A 
few days afterwards he was attacked with fever. There 
were no very special points requiring notice in regard 
to the sanitary, arrangements in these cases, strictly so 
called ; but I think it right to call attention to them, 
not with a view of bringing charges against any indivi- 
dual official, but merely because it appears to me that 
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Banbury the system which produces such results is an unsatis- 

Kural . 

District, factory one, whether considered from the point of 
view of humanity, economy, or mere sanitary manage- 
ment. 



District of the Bicester Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Bicester The following are the statistics of the district, as 

&£* furnished to me by the Inspector :_ 

Inspector. — Mr. Charles Clements. 

1. Area of district 59,494 acres (abt. 

93 sq. miles) 

2. Number of parishes 36 

8. Total number of houses 8,031 

4. Inspector appointed June 13, 1873 

5. Number of nouses visited by inspector since his 

appointment 2,800 

6. Number of houses reported as unfit for human 

habitation 8 

7. Number of them closed by order of the sanitary 

authority 

8. Total number of nuisances reported . . . 219 

9. Number remedied ,179 

10. Number not remedied 40 

11. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

VtU£6H . . r . . . • .X 

12. Result of proceedings The work ordered 

is being done 

It is evident, on the face of this, that the sanitary 
work of the district is not yet in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Houses are very rarely unnecessarily reported 
as unfit for human habitation, yet in this case eight 
have been so ; and in no case has the sanitary authority 
thought it necessary to close the houses. 

The following are the most notable occurrences in 
this district which have come under my notice during 
the year : — 
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(1) The Village of Oddington-on-Otmoor is a small g£*« 
place of 170 inhabitants, situated on a soil in a very Bfrtrfet 
flat district. In this there had been in the spring of 
1873 fourteen cases of typhoid fever, mostly in one 

row of cottages. Mr. W. Wyke Smith, at that time 
district medical officer, to whom I am much indebted 
for information in regard to the place, informed me 
that he had about four years before observed a similar 
outbreak in the same place after a wet winter, when a 
north-east wind set in. It appeared that the row of 
houses faced nearly due north, and were almost entirely 
destitute of through ventilation. A few feet in front of 
them was a barrel drain, which had been laid some five 
years before, and which had a grating in front of each 
door acting as a sink for the use of the inhabitants, and 
entirely untrapped. I believe the fever was due to the 
prevailing north-east wind driving the sewer-gas from 
these openings into the houses, whence, from their very 
deficient state of ventilation, it was unable to escape. 
These conditions have been, upon my representations, 
most readily and kindly remedied by the landlord, 
Charles Sawyer, Esq. 

At another village in this district, viz. Lower Hey- 
ford, a row of cottages in a somewhat similar condition 
exists, and the rector informs me that whenever c fever' 
is present in the village it is always in those cottages, 
and generally in direct proportion to the density of 
their population. 

(2) Merton-on-Otmoor. — Some consternation was 
caused in this parish in August last by the death of 
one of the principal inhabitants with symptoms pre- 



Biceeter cisely like those of Asiatic cholera. There were cir- 

Rnml • ... 

District, cumstances in the case which in my opinion make it' 
most probable that the disease was not cholera ; but it 
led to an investigation on my part of the water of the 
district, which proves to be most unsatisfactory. That 
in use on two principal farms in the parish was excessively 
bad, and as it came from some of the pumps actually 
stank. From these farms large quantities of butter are 
sent up to London weekly. It appears that the water- 
supply of the whole of this district is bad, and that good 
water is either with difficulty or not at all procurable. 
The agents for the two principal landowners— viz. Sir 
E. Page Turner and Exeter College, undertook to meet 
and consider what remedy for this state of things can! 
be devised; but I am not yet informed that any 
important improvement has been made. 

(3) Piddington, — In September last my attention 
was called to the water supply of this village. I found 
it to consist of a brook, to the situation of which I was 
at once directed by the insufferable stench arising from 
it. It is almost certainly a stream of naturally good 
water arising on Muswell Hill, and running down into 
the valley in which the village lies. But it receives, at 
the top of the village, the sewage from Mr. Brown's 
farm, and afterwards that of the whole village and of 
several farms situated in it— notably one of Mr. East. 
This state of things might be remedied best by com- 
pelling all occupiers to take their sewage out of the 
stream, which would indeed be a nuisance even if it 
were not used for drinking purposes ; but failing this, 
water for drinking might with great ease be brought 
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down from the hills above th6 point at which the Kcestar 

% . x , Rural 

pollution by sewage begins. District. 

(4) Arncott. — The water supply of this village con- 
sists simply of a great pool of surface water. Though 
it does not look pleasant, it is most likely far less inju- 
rious than that above described, as drainage is almost 
kept out of it, and might easily be entirely so. When 
it is dry, the people have to. go great distances for 
water. In other respects, the condition of the place is 
horrible. A number of persons have been permitted 
to ' squat ' upon the waste, with the following results. 
There are perhaps about forty huts built of wattled 
hurdles and mud, and for the most part utterly unfit 
for human habitation. These are crowded together 
anyhow on a level piece of ground with no provision 
for the decencies of life, and the interstices filled up 
with pigstyes and open cesspools. The whole ought to 
be swept away, but it is not easy to see how the 
inhabitants would be provided for under the existing 
state of the law. 

On revisiting Lower Heyford as lately as March 20, 
I found that nothing had been done, and there is every 
promise of a worse state of things in the approaching 
summer than before. 

Bicester Market-end Urban District 
The statistics of the district are as follows : — Bicester 

Urban 

Inspector. — Mr. Altrkd Clements. District. 

1. Extent of district ...... 1,224 acres 

2. Total number of houses 655 

3. Inspector appointed in 1865 
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Bicester 4. Total number of houses inspected since Lady Day 



Urban 
District. 



1873 124 

5. Number reported as unfit for human habitation . none 

6. Number of them closed by order of sanitary 

authority none 

7. Total number of nuisances~reported by the in* 

spector 18 

8. Number of them which have been remedied • 16 

9. Number remaining unremedied .... 2 

10. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

taken . . 1 

11. Result of proceedings ..... payment of costs 

The drainage and water supply of Bicester are both 
most unsatisfactory. A system of sewers was estab- 
M -a jJL* but «h«e are very im^ec, 
and a considerable number of privies of ordinary con- 
struction remain. The sewers, as I am informed, are 
too small to do their work properly ; and as there is no 
water supply other than by ordinary wells, there is no 
means of flushing them. There is an attempt at a 
system of sewage utilisation, but up to the present 
time it has been very imperfect, and insufficient to dis- 
pose even of the small volume of sewage now brought 
down to it. It would, of course, be still more so were 
all the present privies turned into the sewers, and a 
proper water supply provided. There are great com- 
plaints made at the present time of the defilement of 
the streams in the neighbourhood by the Bicester 
sewage. The matter had been placed in the hands of 
an engineer in October last, since which time I have 
heard nothing of it. 

The water supply consists, as above stated, only of 
wells, and the water from them is generally very unfit 
for drinking purposes. 
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District of the Chipping Norton Rural Sanitary 

Authority. 

The following is the Inspector's account of this dis- chipping 

m» . Norton 

UlCt : Rural 

Inspector. — Mr. Kichabd Coopjer. 

1. Extent of district ...... 107 square miles 

2. Number of parishes 84 

3. Number of houses 3,130 

4. Inspector appointed March 25,1873 

5. Number of houses visited bj inspector • • 2,246 

6. Number of houses reported as unfit for habitation 13 

7. Number closed by order of the sanitary authority 6 

8. Total number of nuisances reported by the in- 

spector ....... 1,520 

9. Total number remedied 1,012 

10. Total remaining unremedied .... 508 

11. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

taken 8 

12. Result of proceedings ..... Magistrates'order 

made and com- 
plied with 

The following occurrences in this district appear to 
deserve special notice : — 

I received notice on April 11, about a fortnight after 
my appointment, that an epidemic of typhoid existed in 
the village of Charlbury, where some forty cases had 
occurred within the last six months. I visited the place 
next day. Mr. Cotterell, who has practised there as a 
surgeon for many years, most kindly gave me all the 
assistance and information in his power. He told me 
that he had often known typhoid fever imported into the 
place, but until this occasion it had never spread. Out 

* In this district the services of Messrs. Hartley and Greenshields, 
the Believing Officers, have been retained in the capacity of Assistant- 
Inspectors with exceedingly good results. 
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cupping of the forty cases which have occurred, thirty-nine would 
itorai n appear to have taken it in the place, ahd one (not the 
first) to have taken it from elsewhere. Up to this time 
two deaths had occurred, but of those now ill (17 in 
number) several appeared to be severe cases. ~ With 
one exception, to be presently noticed, all these cases 
lay in one portion of the village, and obtained their 
water from one s6urce. Charlbury is a large village, 
situated on hilly ground just, above the valley of the 
Evenlode, on the oolite, the hill having a cap of lias 
clay. The well in question is a dipping well, made to 
receive a natural spring in the side of the hill, which 
has, however, been densely, built over for a good many 
years. After supplying it, the water goes in a pipe 
across the road, and thence into a, watercourse in the 
valley. The water id beautifully clear and has a great 
reputation ; some of the people, however, say that they 
have noticed that after standing it becomes unpleasant. 
About seven yards from the well, and on higher ground, 
stands a very bad cottage, having a privy attached to the 
wall towards the well, the pit of which is small, and not 
puddled or cemented, and from which passes a drain 
in a slanting direction across the yard and the road, and 
so down the hill into the watercourse above-mentioned 
(see sketch). Under the pavement of the cottage 
passed, as I was informed, the drainage of other houses 
to join the street drain. When I first saw this place, 
the drain f had been opened, and proved to be blocked 
up below and filled with liquid filth, the soil about it 
being soaked with similar filth. In the cottage had 
been three cases of typhoid fever. All the persons ill 
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of fever at the time (April 15) lived in or very near to chipping 
the lane in which the well is situated, and used the Rurai n 
water from it, except the one above-mentioned, and Ih * tncfc ' 
one other, viz. a child whose home was in another part 
of the village, half a mile distant. This child had 
recently been on a visit to some relatives who lived in 
this part of the village, and used the well. Several of 
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▲ Street. d Cesspool. 

B Well. ■ Drain in street. 

c Cottage. f Ditto from d. 

d d Approximate situations of other cesspools. Distance from c to b 

about seven yards. 



the cottages are old, dirty, and ill-ventilated. The soil 
of the place is very porous, and the chief part of the 
refuse from the houses escapes into it. In illustration 
of this I here append a very interesting report, for 
which I am greatly indebted to Mr. Greenshields, of an 
occurrence in this village of which I am not officially 
cognisant, inasmuch as it happened just a week before 
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chipping my appointment, but the great interest and importance 
Bpai of which will, I am sure, be held fully to excuse its 

District. • . i .. • .i • l 

mtroduction in this place : — 
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€ To the Rural Sanitary Authority of the Chipping 

Norton Union. 

' Chadlington, 

' 18th March, 1873. 

4 Gentlemen, — My attention having been called to 
the state of the water in the wells on the property 
belonging to A. L. Eawlinson, Esq., E. Taylor, Esq., 
and B. Brooks, of Charlbury, and finding the case a 
most* peculiar one, I thought it my duty to lay before 
you the following report of my investigation. 

* On Friday, the 14th instant, the cottagers on the 
above property complained to me that the water in the 
wells was so strongly impregnated with petroleum as 
to be quite unfit for drinking or for any domestic use 
whatever. Mr, Brooks's cattle refused to drink the 
water at the spring where they were accustomed to 
drink, from the same cause, and the turnpike gate- 
keeper was obliged to throw away the potatoes he 
had cooked in water from the spring also, from the 
same cause ; the water was first discovered to be bad 
on Saturday, the 8th instant 

4 On the 15th (Saturday) I proceeded to make a 
thorough inspection of the neighbourhood, and about 
50 or 60 yards from the nearest well, in an orchard 
belonging to Mr. Baskett, I found a place where bar- 



rcls containing petroleum or benzoline were buried, cupping 
belonging to Mr. Baughan. There were two barrels, Bumi 

District. 




Surf ace Plan, 

A b c d B r The course in which the affectod wells lie. 
a The spot where petroleum was buried, 
p The well at turnpike near the river. 
b c d ■ Intermediate wells. o Bitot Erenlode. 

Whole distance 189 yards. 



containing about 25 or 30 gallons each, standing on 
the ground, and which appeared to have been recently 




« is dipped from the surface. 



taken from a hole near, and one still in the ground 
slightly covered with earth. One of those on the sur- 
face was nearly empty, and was minus a hoop ; this 
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Chipping had allowed nearly the whole of the contents of the 
Rural cask to escape ; and I have no doubt but that the hole 
in which the cask was buried must have been imme- 
diately over the head of the spring which supplied the 
wells above mentioned. On the day of my inspection 
— just a week after it was first discovered — the smell 
of petroleum on opening one of the wells was very 
strong. 

4 The situation of the place where the barrels were 
buried would be about 60 feet above the well at the 
Turnpike, and distant from it (in a semicircle— the 
course in which the affected wells he) about 250 or 
300 yards. 

4 The occupiers of fifteen houses, containing eighty - 
two inhabitants, have for ten days been unable to use 
-the water for drinking or cooking. 

4 1 gave the owner of the orchard notice to have 
the barrels I found removed immediately, and to dis- 
continue the practice of burying them in that place, so 
as to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance, 
4 I am, Gentlemen, 

4 Your obedient servant, 

'James Gbeenshields, 

4 Inspector, 
4 Charlbury District/ 

This report, besides its intrinsic importance, serves 
to show the porous character of the soil in and about 
Charlbury. 

On April 16 I attended a meeting of the Chip- 
ping Norton Kurai Sanitary Authority, and it was 
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decided to have the water of the well analysed, and to chipping 

Norton 

close it until the result of the analysis was known. Buna 

On May 14 no new cases of fever had occurred. 
The analysis of the water by Mr. Donkin had shown 
about double the amount of sewage contamination that 
is usual in London water. Now, when it is considered 
that the water from the oolite rock ought to be very 
free indeed from organic impurity, this appears to me to . 
show that the water from the well in question was pol- 
luted by the refuse from the soil around, and probably 
also that this was the source of the fever. A parochial 
committee was appointed by the sanitary authority 
for the purpose of providing a better water supply for 
this portion of the village. After long delay they fixed 
upon another well rather higher up the hill, but in a 
situation so closely surrounded by buildings and pro- 
bable sources of contamination that I felt it necessary 
to report to the sanitary authority (Nov. 26) that in 
my opinion it was not advisable to go to any expense 
for the purpose of providing a fresh source of supply 
so little likely to be permanently satisfactory. The 
result, so far as I am acquainted with it, is that the old 
well is now again in use ; but the drain F and the 
cesspool D in the sketch, together with others hard by, 
have been as far as possible rendered water-tight. 
The water is probably better, owing to the repair 
of the drain, which burst in April last, but it can- 
not be considered good, and the village is thus left ex- 
posed at any moment to a recurrence of the same state 
of things as before. 

In June an epidemic of smallpox occurred at Leafield. 
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Chipping Eleven cases occurred, and three deaths. It appeared 
Eurai pretty clearly to have been imported from Binning- 

District. . • . . 

ham, where it was epidemic at this time. Two brothers, 
Empson, were at work at Fifield, oak barking. Here 
they met with a number of others from various places, 
among others from Birmingham. One of the brothers 
felt slightly ill there, but so slightly that he was not 
compelled to give up work, and it was not known what 
was the matter with him. After their return to Lea- 
field the other brother was attacked on June 3 with 
virulent smallpox, and died on June 6. The remaining 
ten cases were all in the persons of very near neighbours 
of his, or relatives who had been in his company. The 
condition of the man in respect of vaccination could not 
be discovered. The epidemic was checked chiefly by 
means of re-vaccination. There was nothing very re- 
markable about it, but it served to show, as most of 
such outbreaks do, the extreme difficulty on the one 
hand of getting proper, or indeed any, attendance for 
the sick in country villages, and on the other that of 
persuading the poor to observe needful precautions to 
arrest the progress of an epidemic. 

In November a limited outbreak of typhoid fever 
occurred at Ascot-under-Wychwood under very re- 
markable circumstances. A man, named Eli Pratley, 
who had previously emigrated to America, having there 
lost his wife, returned with his three children, all in 
very wretched condition, and took up his abode in his 
mother's house at Ascot on November 20, bringing 
with him several boxes containing clothes and bedding, 
many of them old and filthy. The remaining inhabi- 
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tant of the house, viz. his brother, was attacked with chipping 
typhoid fever pn November 29, and his mother (who r u »i 
died of it) on the following day. Eli Pratley, on being 
questioned, at once said that his wife had died of ty- 
phoid fever. The only other case in the neighbourhood 
occurred on. December 5, in the person of Pratley's 
married sister, who had been up to the house and 
taken away some of the dirty things to wash. It was 
suggested that the brother had taken the fever at an- 
other place (Foden's Hill), where he had been to work 
after Pratley's return ; but further enquiry quite nega- 
tived that idea ; for it appeared that he did not go to 
Eoden's Hill until the 24th, and that though there had 
been fever in the house in July last, yet the house had 
changed tenants in the interval, and there had been 
no recurrence of fever amongst the new inhabitants. 
Moreover, in this case the mother must be supposed to 
have caught the fever from the son, and she was, as we 
have seen, attacked the very next day. There can, I 
think, be no reasonable doubt that the source of infec- 
tion in this case was in the clothes and bedding brought 
by Pratley from America. 

District of the Chipping Norton Urban Sanitary 

Authority. 

The account of this district, as given me by the chipping 
Inspector, is as follows : — UpteiT 

District, 
Inspector. — Mr. Bower. 

1. Extent of district 2,453 acres 

2. Total number, of houses 810 

8. Date of appointment ...... March 1873 

d 2 
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Chipping 
Norton 
Urban 
District. 



4. Total number of houses visited - • . * all 

5. Number of houses reported unfit for habitation « 1 

6. Number closed by order of authority . . none 

7. Total number of nuisances reported . . .90 

8. Number which have been remedied . . 86 

9. Number remaining unremedied .... 5 
10. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

taken ... ^ ... • none 

The drainage and water supply of this town are in 
a like unsatisfactory condition to others. In one case 
I am informed, where it was expedient for some reason 
to bore a, new well, the drains of the whole alley in 
which it was situated were turned into the old one, not 
twenty yards distant, the soil being as porous as that 
of Charlbury. In the present state of the question it 
appears to me almost impossible for me to recommend, 
or for the authorities to carry out, any satisfactory 
remedy for this state of things. 

The two following occurrences in this town throw 
some light upon the mode of diffusion of communicable 
disease among us, and also upon the difficulties in the 
way of satisfactorily dealing with it. 

On August 19 a maid servant died in Windmill 
Lane of typhoid fever. She had been servant in the 
house of * * *, in London, one of those attacked 
in the well-known Marylebone typhoid epidemic. It 
appears that she was sent home ill, there being at the 
time two or three children ill of typhoid in the house. 
According to the account of the patient's friends, 
neither they nor the medical attendant knew what 
was the matter, and the patient's mother was, by the 
permission of the medical man, suffered to sleep with 
her, and did so up to the night before her death. On 
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the other hand, I am informed on high authority that Chipping 
Mr. * * * knew perfectly well what was the matter urban 
with his servant, that he had another also ill in the same 
way, and sent her also to her home in some other part 
of the country. 

In the second case a servant girl at a grocer's shop 
in Chipping Norton was taken ill and sent home, ac- 
cording to her master's statement, to a neighbouring 
village (Kingham ?) at her own request, no one knowing 
what was the matter. She was reported better after a 
few days, and was to have come back on Saturday, 
August 23, but died quite unexpectedly on the 22nd, 
and Mr.Farwell distinctly states that she died of typhoid. 
The mother called a few days after at the master's 
nouse, utterly denied that the girl had fever at all, 
and brought back the blankets in which she had been 
sent home. This latter fact serves to show not only 
the carelessness customary in these cases, but also the 
unscrupulous attempts to deny or conceal the occur- 
rence of fever, which are, unhappily, almost equally 
customary. 

District of the Henley Rural Sanitary Authority. 

The following is the Inspector's account of this Heniey- 

,. . on-Thames 

district : Kural 

District. 

Inspector. — Mr. Mattiok. 

1. Extent of district 126" square miles* 

2. Number of parishes 24 

8. Total number of houses 4,082 

* This appears to be an error, as the correct area of this district 
would seem to be about 06 square miles. 
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Henley- 4. Date of inspector's appointment . June 24, 1873 

on-Thames 5. Number of houses Tisited by inspector . . 1,784 

^P™* 6. Number of houses reported as unfit for habitation none 

7. Total number of nuisances reported . . 223 

8. Number of these which have been remedied . 159 

9. Number unremedied 64 

10. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

taken . • . . . . . . none 

At Caversham, in this district, there is a very filthy 
open sewer running into the Thames, close to the 
bridge, just under a dwelling-house window, and form- 
ing a dangerous nuisance, not to this house only, but 
to the whole neighbourhood. This was reported by 
me to the sanitary authority on July 14th. It has, I 
believe, been professed to be taken in hand by the 
Thames Conservators, but I imagine with no result. 

The village of Nettlebed presents about as bad 
a collection of sanitary conditions as it is possible to con- 
ceive existing in a situation in many respects naturally 
very healthy. It lies high up on the chalk formation 
of the Chiltern hills. Water there is none. Drainage 
much worse than none. What there is comes out and 
lies fermenting in an open ditch on the common, just 
at the top of the principal street of the village. The 
privies have in most cases no other receptacle than a 
small hole in the ground, quite open, and often close to 
a neighbour's house. The cottages are generally hor- 
rible ; some as bad as any I have ever seen anywhere — 
small, filthy, dilapidated, unventilated, and surrounded 
by festering heaps of filth. One of these which I 

• • • • 

entered had but one bedroom,, a mere hovel under the 
roof, 17 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. on the floor, with a pitch roof; 
giving an average height of about 3 ft. 9 in. In this 
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sleep a father, mother, and six children of both sexes, Heniey- 

the youngest eight years old. One of the two principal Kumi 

beams of the roof is cracked through, and there is but 18 . 
one window. 



District of the Henley Urban Sanitary Authority. 
The following is the Inspector's account: — 

Inspector. — Mr. Wnra. 

1. Extent of district 860 acres 

2. Number of houses in district • 910 

3. Date of inspector's appointment . . May 1873 

4. Total number of houses visited by the inspector not accurately 

known* 

5. Number of houses reported as unfit for habitation 1 

6. Number of these closed by order of the sanitary 

authority 1 

7. Total number of nuisances reported by the in- 

spector 27 

8. Number of these remedied .... 7 
0. Number unremedied .20 

10. Proceedings taken 

» 

The upper part of the town of Henley is on the 
whole better than any urban portion of my district, 
but the wells run great risk of . contamination from the 
imperfect character of the drainage. In the lower 
part bordering on the river all the usual defects are 
to be found. The wells here are already in great 
measure spoiled, the drainage is as bad as possible, and 
a great deal of it finds its way into the Thames. One 
very great fault is to be found throughout the whole 
town, and that is the bad habit of building rows of 

* The inspector had previously held the office of town-surveyor, 
which he continues to hold, and therefore reported on some houses from 
previous knowledge. 
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Hentey- cottages with the backs close to the edge of the plot of 

oil-Thames .. _ 4 D * 

urban ground on which they are built, and hence of necessity 

District. .,, , , , . _ _- . " 

without back windows. This renders the ventilation 
extremely bad : I suppose, in the present state of the 
law, incurably bad. 

District of the Thame Rural Sanitary Authority. 

iw e T ** e folk^UJ k the Inspector's account of the 

District, district : — 

Inspector,— Mr. Morris. 

1. Extent of the district 49,809 acres, or 

nrly 78 sq. miles 

2. Number of parishes 85 

3. Total number of houses in district . . . 2,590 

4. Date of inspector's appointment . . . Feb. 13, 1873 

5. Number of houses visited by the inspector . . 863 

6. Total number of houses reported as unfit for ha- 

bitation . . . * , . , 3 

7. Number of them closed by order of the sanitary 

authority . ' . . . • . ' , ,3 

8. Total number of nuisances reported . , , 156 

9. Number of them remedied , 125 

10. Number remaining unremedied • . • 31 

11. Number of cases in which proceedings have been 

taken # 2 

12. Result of proceedings ...... order obtained a- 

gainst defendant 
to pay costs and 

abate the nui- 
Population 11,748 sance 

The most remarkable occurrence during the year 
which is in any way connected with this district, is the 
well-known typhoid epidemic in Marylebone last 
summer, which was said to be clearly traceable to the 
milk supplied from certain farms in this district. As 
this is, however, to be made the subject of a special 
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report by Mr. Netten Kadcliffe, who made a careful Thame 
investigation of it on the spot, I will not fill up my District 
own space by the much less complete one which it 
would alone be in my power to make. I will only 
remark that it has at any rate contributed to impress 
strongly upon my mind the very unsatisfactory cha- 
racter of the water supply which is frequently used in 
dairy farms. 

The little town of Brill, in Bucks, is in many 
respects the most remarkable place in this district. 
From its magnificent position on the top of a hill, its 
beautiful scenery, fine air, and possession of one of the 
strongest iron-springs in England, it ought to be the 
sanatorium of the midland counties. Instead of this, 
by a truly ingenious combination of neglect, meanness, 
carelessness, blundering, and resistance to all improve- 
ment, it has not only been suffered to remain a mise- 
rably benighted country village, but has even been 
artificially manufactured into an almost perpetual fever- 
nest. Not only have an unusual amount of the ordinary 
village nuisances been collected together in this natu- 
rally splendid position, and reinforced by one or two 
more than usual afforded by the nature of the ground, 
but the one idea of everybody [connected with the 
place seems to be to avoid at all risks, and under any 
pressure, the expenditure of a single shilling in im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the place. I can 
recall no other place in which I have ever seen so 
many natural advantages so recklessly thrown away. 

In this district generally very much yet remains to 
be done. 
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District of the Thame Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Urban ^ ie I ns P ector,s account is as follows : — 

Di8trict - Inepector.— Mr. Mobeis. 

1. Extent of district 6,316 acres 

2. Number of houses . . „ . 688 

3. Date of inspector's appointment , . Lady Day 1873 

4. Number of houses visited . . . 200 

5. Number of houses reported as unfit for 

human habitation .... 6 

6. Number of these closed by order of the 

sanitary authority • 2. The remaining 4 hare 

been repaired 

7. Total number of nuisances reported • 76 

8. Number of these remedied ... 70 
0. Number remaining unremedied . . 6 

10. Number of cases in which proceedings 

have been taken . none 

Population 3,224 

I have not found the condition of this town to 
be so bad as it appeared to Dr. Buchanan when he 
reported upon it. 

With regard to the system of drainage into open 
gutters, I have elsewhere recorded my opinion that it 
is rather superficially disagreeable than essentially 
dangerous. At any rate it is not easy to see how, in 
the present state of knowledge upon this subject, any 
officer of health could, with due regard to the respon- 
sibility which he incurred thereby, advise any place 
situated as Thame is to incur the expense of sewering 
itself, with the very doubtful prospect of adequate im- 
provement which could be fairly held out to it. In 
Thame a good deal of improvement has been, and is 
still being, made in the superficial drainage which 
exists ; and imperfect as the system confessedly is, I 
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believe it is, from a purely sanitary point of view, less Thame 
dangerous than that of any town in the whole of my dis- Diairict 
trict. But in making this remark as regards the drainage 
itself, I must carefully guard myself against being sup- 
posed to approve of the horrible foetid swamp which is 
permitted to exist where the sewage falls into the river 
hard by the bridge on the Oxford road, or even of its 
being allowed permanently to flow into the river at all. 
Still more emphatically do I desire to protest against 
the maintenance of such a dangerous and intolerable 
nuisance as is presented by the half-stagnating stream 
of sewage which is carried through Mr. Pearce's 
premises at Lashlake. 

District of the Wheatley Urban Sanitary Authority. 

The following is the Inspector's account of this wheatley 
district : — District. 

Inspector. — Mr. Mobbis. 

1. Extent of the district ... . . . 070 acres 

2. Total number of houses ' 236 

3. Date of inspector's appointment .... Midsummer 1873 

4. Number of houses visited ' . • . ' . ' 70 

5. Number of houses reported as unfit for human 

habitation 4 

6. Number of these closed by order of the sanitary 

authority 4 

7. Total number of nuisances reported • . .31 

8. Number of these remedied . ' . ' . . 19 

9. Number remaining unremedied . . . .12 

10. Number of cases in which proceedings haye been 

taken 1 

11. Result of proceedings costs paid and 

nuisance abated 
Population 1,045 

The chief sanitary defect in this village is the defi- 
ciency and badness of the water supply. There appears 
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on geological grounds to be little doubt but that good 
water may be had and plenty of it. The Local Board 
has the matter under its consideration, but displays no 
great activity at present. It appears, however, within 
the last few years to have effected very considerable 
improvements in the condition of the village. 

District of the Witney Rural Sanitary Authority. 

The following is the Inspector's account of this dis- 
trict : — 

Inspector. — Mr. Jasper Taylob. 

1. Extent of district , 109 square miles 

2. Number of parishes .... 42 

3. Total number of bouses in district . .' 4,824 

4. Date of inspector's appointment . . May 1, 1873 

5. Number of bouses visited by inspector . 4,352. Of these 660 twice 

6. Number of houses reported as unfit for 

habitation 3 

7. Number of these closed by order of the 

sanitary authority .... 3 

8. Number of nuisances reported by the in- 

spector 3,548* 

9. Number of these remedied * . . ' , 386 in 6 parishes only 

10. Number not yet remedied or not yet re- 

inspected . , ' . . f 3,162. Most probably, 

according to past ex- 
perience, § of these are 
remedied 

11. Number of cases in which proceedings 

have been taken . , . « 1 

12. Result of proceedings . ... It was a case of over- 

crowding, in which the 
magistrate made an 
order for the removal 
of the occupier 
N.B. ' In this district/ the inspector writes, ' we ask the owners to 
remedy the nuisance, and in many thousands of cases the tradesmen can- 
not find time to do all the work at once, so very many nuisances have 

• Viz., deficient ventilation, 876 ; bad water supply, 768 ; accumula- 
tion of refuse, 316 ; bad drainage, 464 ; bad closets, 859 ; pigs, 265. 
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been pointed out j so that we are obliged to afford longer time than we witney 

otherwise should. Those not remedied upon inspector's second visit Rural 

will be followed up with proper orders, and proceedings taken to enforce District, 
them.' 

This district has been exceptionally well worked, 
and a great deal of sanitary improvement has been 
effected in it. It has the advantage of a very capable 
and energetic inspector, and he is supported very 
fairly by the sanitary authority. There is not so 
much to remark about its special- condition as in several 
other cases. There are, however, two small towns in 
the district which illustrate some of the difficulties of 
drainage, viz. Eynsham and Bampton. Of these the 
former is under-drained in the old fashion, that is to 
say, its streets contain old square stone drains, which 
were originally calculated to carry off the surface water. 
These have gradually come to be used as sewers, and 
to contain house refuse, brewery refuse, slaughter- 
.house drainage, and laundry soapsuds; and part of 
these matters soak through, primarily, into the soil, 
and secondarily, no doubt, into the wells ; part exhale as 
gas into the dwelling-houses, and the remainder flows 
out and stagnates in open ditches on the various roads 
out of the town, all three divisions combining to form 
dangerous nuisances. In Bampton, on the other hand, 
the exactly opposite condition exists. Here everything 
is drained into open gutters, and the said gutters being 
ill laid and out of repair, a large quantity of refuse 
matter lies fermenting in the streets until it is swept 
or washed away. In the end most of it finds its way 
into a watercourse. The latter plan may be bad and 
offensive in many respects, but for small towns and 
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villages without water-works, I am clearly of opinion 
that the former is worse. The system in use at Milan 
would, I have no doubt, be better than either. 

r 

District of the Witney Urban Sanitary Authority. 
The Inspector's account is as follows : — 

Inspector. — Mr. Andrews. 

1. Extent of district 186} acres 

2. Number of houses ...... 689 

3. Inspector appointed in 1863 

4. Total number of houses visited by the inspector all 

5. Houses reported as unfit for habitation . . none 

6. Total number of nuisances reported . . .12 

7. Number of these remedied . ... all 
It has not been necessary in any case to take proceedings. 

The above account scarcely tallies with the fact 
that I am constantly receiving complaints from in- 
habitants of Witney, of unremedied nuisances. The 
drainage of the town is intolerably bad. It is now in 
the hands of Mr. Eipley for improvement ; but there 
has been, in my opinion, unreasonable delay on the 
part of the Local Board in taking proper measures on 
this behalf. 

An occurrence which took place in this district is 
worthy of mention, as showing the entire inadequacy 
of the power at present in the hands of sanitary autho- 
rities for the purpose of dealing with epidemic disease, 
at least with those forms of it which are spread by 
personal intercourse. On June 16 I visited a house at 
West End, in which lived a man and his wife and four 
young children. The man was out at work, the 
woman was at home with the children. Of these 
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three were ill with scarlatina, and the mother, natur- Y 1 ***? 

Urban 

ally wanting assistance, had in a . neighbour's little girl District 
of thirteen years old to help her during the day, and 
go home at nights. She was, when I saw them, in the 
room with two of the scarlatina cases. If there is no 
power to prevent this kind of thing, it is idle to make 
any attempt to check the spread of scarlatina or kin- 
dred diseases. 

District of the Woodstock Rural Sanitary Authority. 



Inspector's account : — 




Woodstock 
Rural 


Inspector. — Mr. Hewlett. 


District. 




70 square miles 




2. Number of parishes .... 
8. Total houses in district .... 


34 
8,067 




4. Date of inspector's appointment . 

5. Number of houses visited • 


May 10, 1873 
about 3,000 




6. Number of houses reported as unfit for 








6 




7. Number of these closed by order of the 






sanitary authority .... 
8. Total number of nuisances reported . 


1 
630 




9. Total number of these remedied 


about 600 




10. Remaining unremedied 


about 30 




11. Number of cases in which proceedings 
have been taken .... 


14 




12. Result of proceedings 


Renewed orders obtained 
in each case except one, 
in which the nuisance 
had been abated in the 
interval 





The village of Wolvercott, in this district, is one of 
the worst which I have seen. The cottages are bad 
and much crowded together, and the near neighbour- 
hood of Port Meadow induces the people to keep multi- 
tudes of pigs and geese in confined situations, and too 
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Woodrtoek close to their houses. The water supply is very 
District, deficient, and what there is consists of shallow wells, 
which, from their situation, can scarcely escape pollu- 
tion. The drainage of the place is abominable. In 
Lower Wolvercott most of it must go into the almost 
stagnant Port Meadow ditch, and the rest into the quite 
stagnant slush-pools which lie about in the village. In 
this part of the village, also, there are a number of bad 
cottages and filthy middens and ditches. In Upper 
Wolvercott the cottages for the most part stand on 
slightly rising ground, and the refuse all runs down 
and forms stagnant and stinking pools on the surface 
of Port Meadow. 

The drainage and water supply of Woodstock are 
in a very unsatisfactory, condition. The town stands 
on a loose, porous, rocky soil, and is drained for the 
most part into cesspools which are mere holes in the 
rock, and in some cases even old wells, so that when 
the filth gets into tbem . it runs , away in every direc- 
tion, and fouls the wells almost universally. In one 

4 

case, a cesspool which the inspector had ordered to be 
emptied in the beginning of summer, was found by him 
to be three or four feet lower in the autumn, though it 
had never been touched. The water supply, so far as 
it depends upon wells, is, as the above shows, very bad. 
Most of the water used for drinking purposes in New 
Woodstock comes from the Blenheim lake ; but even 
this the town is at some pains to spoil, for almost the 
only considerable sewer in the place is conducted into 
the brook which feeds the lake. 

Many of the houses, especially in Old Woodstock, 
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are crowded together in little rows at right angles to 
the street, and are out of repair and ill-ventilated. In 
other respects it is in about the same condition as New 
Woodstock, except that the Blenheim water supply 
unfortunately does not extend to it. 



In coming lastly to the remarks which I feel it my 
duty to make upon certain points of general sanitary 
administration, I must premise that I do not intend 
these remarks to be either systematic or exhaustive. 
The subject has been so much discussed already in 
various associations and meetings, and their respective 
organs, that to attempt an exhaustive discussion of it 
in a report like this would be to travel over again a 
route already familiar to everyone who is at all likely 
to read this report, and would besides swell it to an 
inconvenient size. I therefore omit all questions as to 
the proper constitution of sanitary authorities and the 
consolidation of sanitary laws, and much else which 
it would be indispensable for any statesman to con- 
sider before attempting legislation, but for which abun- 
dant material already exists elsewhere, and confine 
myself to a few points having direct relation to the 
practical work of local sanitary authorities and sani- 
tary officers, treating them more especially as they 
affect my own district. 

( 1 ) With regard to the extent of districts and the 
position of officers of health, I entertain no doubt but 
that the plan now being tried of large districts, over 

£ 
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which one officer is appointed who is not permitted to 
practise his profession, is far better than the alterna- 
tive method of appointing the district medical officers of 
each union as officers of health for their own districts. 
The latter plan has, it is true, two great advantages, 
viz., it utilises the minute local knowledge which a dis- 
trict medical officer of any standing is sure to possess 
in regard to his own district, and it commands the 
services of a man who is almost always within easy 
reach of his work. But these advantages are both of 
kinds which will become less important as the new 
system of sanitary administration gets more into work- 
ing order, and on the other hand, allowing them their 
fullest value, they are far more than counterbalanced 
by the disabilities which of necessity affect a local 
practitioner who attempts to discharge the functions 
of an officer of health. These are, shortly, the 
prior claims upon his time and energy of the strictly 
medical duties from which his income must always 
be mainly derived, and still more his entire depen- 
dence for his success in life upon the goodwill of those 
with whose interests and convenience his official duties 
as officer of health constantly tend to bring him into 
conflict. But while I maintain thus strongly the supe- 
rior advantages of large districts with independent 
officers over the opposite system, I have equally 
little doubt that in order to work satisfactorily, these 
districts must be arranged with more regard to con- 
venience than the present method of their formation 
has admitted. My own district being of the dimen- 
sions given above (p. 2), is practically quite un- 
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manageable, not because it is too large or too popu- 
lous, but simply because it is inaccessible. The Henley 
Union in particular contains places some 35 miles from 
Oxford, not to be approached within a dozen miles or 
so by railway, and then only by branch lines, involving 
a waste of time, labour, and money which is quite dis- 
proportionate to the requirements of the case, and 
quite needless if only the districts were arranged with 
any regard to practical purposes. Thus, for example, 
my own head-quarters are by the condition of my 
appointment at Oxford, and those of the officer of 
the Berks combination are at Beading. The Berks 
Union of Abingdon brings this gentleman up to the 
very outskirts of Oxford in two different directions, 
while, on the other hand, if my duty calls me to the 
neighbourhood of Henley, I can only get there by 
passing through Eeading and waiting there half an 
hour for a Henley train. Except where some large 
manufacturing town is in question, I am quite sure 
that an officer of health might easily take the oversight 
of a district of 1,000 square miles ; but in order to enable 
this to be efficiently done, the districts ought to be 
grouped with some degree of care round centres chosen 
as such for sufficient reasons. The saving thus to be 
effected would be quite sufficient to make it worth 
while ; for assuming other districts to resemble my own 
in this respect, it is plain that three officers could 
superintend with ease and efficiency an amount of 
country which would, under present arrangements, 
overtax the power of four. 

(2) On the subject of the returns of sickness and 

b2 
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death, which it is proposed should be made by the 
officers of health, having had the opportunity — in 
common with some other gentlemen holding offices 
like my own— of laying my views upon the subject 
before the late President of the Local Government 
Board, I think it necessary, in view of his having 
quitted office, to state them distinctly in this place. It 
is manifest that, so far as the Acts at present in force 
are concerned, the officer of health of a combined dis- 
trict has no means at his command of obtaining the 
material out of which such returns are to be con- 
structed. It is equally manifest that unless he can 
obtain these materials with equal accuracy, regularity, 
and quickness, from all the divisions of his district, his 
returns, when made, will not be worth the paper they 
are written on ; and further, seeing that the authorities 
of each of these divisions are independent of eacli other, 
it is also manifest that it can only be by some order 
proceeding from the central authority, i.e. the Local 
Government Board, that uniformity of action can be 
obtained from such various bodies.* 

There are two quite distinct purposes for which 
returns of sickness and death may be supposed to 
be useful — viz. (1) for the purpose of obtaining ac- 
curate scientific knowledge of disease upon which 
conclusions can be based as to its local and other 
causes, and the consequent measures required for its 
mitigation or prevention ; and (2) the much humbler 
and simpler purpose of enabling the officer of health 

-* This has now been given, but is, as I apprehend, not compulsory. 
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to learn the conditions affecting different parts of his 
district at the earliest possible moment, and thus di- 
recting his attention to those places which for the time 
being especially require it. With regard to the second 
of these objects, I have no doubt whatever but that it 
is absolutely necessary, if the work of an officer of 
health in a large district is to be properly carried on, 
that he should be supplied quickly and systematically 
with the information which returns of sickness and 
death would give. This can be done to a certain 
degree with perfect ease by the very simple process of 
directing the clerks of the different sanitary districts to 
obtain the returns of deaths from the district registrars, 
and to furnish them every week to the officer of 
health, together with a copy of the list of new cases of 
sickness which is now always given in to each Board of 
Guardians at their meetings. Keturns such as these would 
serve as a most valuable guide to the officer of health, 
and one without which he can never— as I know by my 
own experience — perform his functions thoroughly or 
satisfactorily. Without it he has no means of know- 
ing what portions of his district require especial atten- 
tion on account of the presence of epidemic disease 
in the many cases in which, either from carelessness or 
design, the requisite information is not given him. But 
while I thus think that the furnishing of these returns 
to the officer of health is most desirable and indeed 
indispensable for the fulfilment of the second of the 
purposes which they may be supposed to fulfil, I desire 
to call especial attention to the fact that the furnishing 
of the same returns by the officer of health to the 
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Local Government Board is a very different and a 
much more doubtful matter. So far as they are to be 
employed for purposes analogous to the above — viz. 
to enable the central authority to exercise a surveil- 
lance over the whole country, and to act as a check 
upon the officer of health — they will of course be simi- 
larly available ; but if they are to be used for anything 
beyond this and employed to establish any scientific 
conclusions in regard to disease, they will be far worse 
than merely useless, and lead only to error. The 
sources of fallacy in such matters are many and great, 
and, so far as I can see, impossible to eliminate. 
I will mention only a few of them. No one who has 
ever seen anything of the way in which certificates 
of death are given can possibly suppose that conclu- 
sions founded upon them are scientifically of any value, 
and yet these are about the best of the materials which 
will be at the officer of health's disposal. As an example, 
I need only at the moment refer to the now famous 
case which is believed to have been the source of the 
Marylebone typhoid epidemic, in which a death from 
that disease was registered as * disease of the heart/ 
When to this are added the fallacies arising from dif- 
ferent views in regard to disease held by different prac- 
titioners (e.g. cases which one man returns as scarlatina, 
another calls diphtheria), those arising from mere 
blunders, whether of ignorance or carelessness, and 
those even more common, in which the practitioner 
yields to the desire of the patient's friends to conceal the 
true nature of the disease, it will be seen that conclu- 
sions built upon such a foundation will be indeed built 
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upon the sand. Added to this, it must be remembered 
that the return of sickness at any rate will be founded 
on pauper sickness only, that is to say, on imperfect 
returns from a small fraction of the whole population 
(about 5 per cent.), and a fraction too which exists 
under somewhat special sanitary (or unsanitary) condi- 
tions, and whose diseases probably differ both in what 
they include and in what they exclude from those which 
affect other classes of society. It cannot be too strongly 
stated that as regards any scientific conclusions affecting 
the condition of the country in general or its popula- 
tion, returns such as those which have been recently 
demanded by the Local Government Board of the 
officers of health throughout the country, will never be 
worth their postage, to say nothing of the labour and 
expense implied in their preparation. 

In conclusion, I desire to say a few words as to the 
powers at present possessed by sanitary authorities and 
their officers of dealing with epidemic disease, and the 
best method in which those powers can be extended. 
It is not possible to imagine anything more illusory 
than the supposed powers now possessed by them. 
The example which I have given above (p. 46) is so 
completely typical that it saves the necessity of further 
explanation ; and I have only now to remark that, in 
my opinion, until the conditions of life amongst the 
poorest classes are greatly altered, it is to a system of 
quarantining within cottages, rather than to one of 
removal of the sick into hospitals, that we must look 
to provide a really efficient check to the spread of 
epidemic disease. This method possesses the advan- 
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tageff of being cheap, practicable, and efficient, whereas 
the other, so far as I can see of it, has none of the three. 
Until people can be persuaded to see that a house in 
which there is scarlet-fever or small-pox is, for the time, 
at least as dangerous to the neighbourhood as is a fire- 
work factory or a petroleum store, and that the public 
has as much right to demand protection against the 
one as against the other, there is no possibility of 
taking efficient precautions against the spread of epi- 
demic disease ; and most of what is actually attempted 
with a view to doing so, is a mere waste of labour and 
money. What we actually find as a rule is, that these 
diseases when actually introduced into the houses of the 
rich do not spread (except in ways to be noticed pre- 
sently) beyond the house itself. When similarly intro- 
duced into the houses of the poor, they do spread. The 
simple reason is, that in the former case proper isolation 
can be and is practised, in the latter it is not. We may 
therefore assume that it is with the spread of epidemic 
disease among the poor that the sanitary authorities 
will really have to deal ; and the question to be con- 
sidered is whether this can be best done, as it is at 
present the fashion to believe, by removal of the sick 
into hospitals specially provided for that purpose, or 
by quarantining the house in which the disease breaks 
out. I purpose on the present occasion only to enume- 
rate very shortly the reasons which induce in me a 
very strong preference for the latter method. The 
objections, then, to the system of removal, at any rate 
in a rural district, are — (1) that in many cases the 
hospital must be at a considerable distance from the 
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patient's dwelling ; and this leads to (2) great objec- 
tion on the part of both the sick person and his friends 
to his removal ; and (3) an amount of delay which 
often renders it useless as a precautionary measure, 
and (4) permits the sick person to become so ill as to 
render the act of removal objectionable. To this may 
be added (5) the great expense of keeping any sort of 
hospital, with its nurse, always in readiness ; and (6) 
the fact that in many rural districts it would be but 
rarely required, and consequently would be constantly 
out of gear when wanted suddenly. To the quarantine 
system none of these objections apply, and it is in most 
cases infinitely easier to find an unoccupied cottage in 
which to place for the time being those members of a 
poor family who are neither themselves ill nor required 
to attend upon those who are so, than it is to find either 
a permanent or a temporary hospital to which to re- 
move the sick themselves. In order to carry out the 
quarantine system efficiently, it is necessary to pay the 
wages of the sound members while the illness lasts, 
and to confine them either to the house in which the 
illness is or to the one to which they have been re- 
moved as above suggested. But even when this is 
done it is a far less expensive proceeding, to put it on 
no other than a purely financial ground, than the 
provision of hospital accommodation would be, and 
it avoids the difficulty that on the other plan the 
removal frequently does not take place until after 
the fever poison has already spread to other mem- 
bers of the family or friends. I am persuaded that 
on the whole the balance of advantages, social, sanir 
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tary, and economic, is all on the side of quarantine 
as against removal of the sick. What may be called 
a kind of social public opinion — often it must be 
confessed carried to ludicrous and utterly contempt- 
ible extremes — does practically enforce quarantine 
amongst the well-to-do, and with the happiest results. 
No such public opinion at present exists among the 
poor, but quarantine might fairly be enforced as a 
very simple application of the principle, * Salus populi 
suprema lex/ There are, it is true, two ways in which 
the rich do not unfrequently spread infection among 
their poorer neighbours, viz. by the very unjustifiable 
practice of sending servants who are attacked with 
sickness back to their homes, and that also of sending 
linen to the laundress without previous disinfection, 
from the persons of those who are suffering from in- 
fectious disease ; and both these practices require to be 
stringently restrained by law. Of the former of these, 
a notable instance will be found in the second part of 
this report (p. 36). 

In concluding this survey of the first year of the 
very new experiment in sanitary administration, which 
was inaugurated by the Act of 1872, while I am con- 
strained to admit that the work has been very imper- 
fect, I think, on the other hand, I may also point with 
some satisfaction to the results already obtained, when 
due consideration is given to the entire newness of 
the whole machinery, the inexperience both of the 
authorities and their officers, and what must be fairly 
admitted to be the patchwork character of the legis- 
lation, upon which the whole scheme is founded. 
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While the second part of the report seems to show 
that the greater and more important requirements of 
each district remain requirements still, on the other 
hand it is impossible to doubt that a vast amount of 
nuisances have been removed and small constructive 
improvements have been made, and a great impulse has 
beyond all doubt been given to sanitary improvement 
of all kinds. It is, however, not to be denied that 
a disproportionate amount of this has been supplied 
in many cases by the zeal of private individuals, and 
still more by the energy and activity of some of the 
inspectors. The latter are not in all cases supported 
as they ought to be by their sanitary authorities, 
whose principal anxiety in some instances — more par- 
ticularly in the case of small urban authorities- 
appears to be to insure themselves against the danger 
of doing too much. It is unnecessary to add that 
the zeal of officials is hardly likely to be permanently 
proof against the indifference of their employers, and 
there are but few officers who can be expected to con- 
tinue at hard work when it has become obvious that 
those who employ them would consider themselves 
better served by its judicious neglect. If the experi- 
ment of large and combined districts is to be continued 
it will be necessary that some provision should be made 
by the authority of the Local Government Board, or 
perhaps of Parliament, for the more complete co-ordi- 
nation of their different parts. As an example of what 
I mean, I may mention that at present the different 
authorities take their interpretation of the law from 
their respective clerks. The Acts which constitute 
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sanitary law being neither few nor simple, it is not un- 
natural that different clerks should vary a good deal 
in their views of them, and the consequence is that 
the same central health officer finds that he is working 
under a different law in two adjacent districts, and that 
what he can do in one place he cannot do perhaps 
half-a-mile off. 

Other particulars in which further co-ordination is 
required might easily be enumerated, such as forms 
for the keeping of journals, arrangements for days of 
meeting, &c; and in fact there can be no doubt that it 
is absolutely necessary to the permanent organization 
of large districts that a legal status should be given to 
the Central Committee, which has in practice been 
called into existence for the purpose of appointing the 
officers of health, and that while matters of detailed 
administration are left in the hands of the Union 
authorities, the general organisation of the combined 
district should be made the province of the Central 
Committee. 

Since the above report was written some severe 
strictures upon the working of the Sanitary Act of 1872 
have appeared in more than one of the leading papers. 
(See ' Times * of April 3, and < Pall Mall Gazette ' of 
April 6.) The principal charges made may be resolved 
into the two propositions, (1) that the Act has been a 
total failure in practice, and (2) that its failure has been 
due rather to faults of administration than to defects in 
the Act itself. No one, I think, who knows anything 
practically of sanitary work can be satisfied with the 
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present condition either of the law or the administra- 
tion by means of which that work is conducted. I 
certainly am not so ; but at the same time I feel bound 
to call in question the accuracy of both these statements. 
With regard to the former I assert that it is a gross 
exaggeration, and an exaggeration of a very mischievous 
kind — very effective, no doubt, as an ingredient in a 
* slashing article/ but in no way calculated to increase 
the public enlightenment in regard to sanitary matters. 
I say, in answer to it, that in my own district a great 
amount of improvement has been effected in the last 
twelve months, and a still greater amount of knowledge 
has been gained, both of which results are due to the 
Act of 1872, and would not have been attained without 
it. To speak of the Act, therefore, as an entire failure 
is to misrepresent the actual state of the facts. It is 
true, no doubt, that the results obtained are not com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the machinery which 
has been brought into operation in order to obtain 
them, but this is due to the novelty of the whole 
process employed, and to the tentative character of the 
legislation upon which it is based. Of the second 
statement I can say without the smallest hesitation 
that it is not only not true, but is the direct reverse of 
the truth. It is by defect of the Act that sanitary 
law is left to be gathered by the clerks to the several 
authorities out of some forty different Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It is by defect of the Act, again, that the 
authorities are left with insufficient powers to enable 
them to deal efficiently with epidemic disease, unwhole- 
some water, and a hundred other matters which go to 
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make up adequate provision for public hygiene ; and 
finally it is by virtue of the Act that each local authority 
is possessed of that liberty of choice in regard to ap- 
pointment of officers and modes of administration which 
the writer in the * Pall Mall Gazette ' looks upon as 
having in a great degree defeated the objects which 
the Act itself was designed to effect. It is idle to scold 
the Local Government Board for permitting the exercise 
of a liberty of choice which was given by the law, and 
which it possessed no power to restrain. No amount 
of administrative skill would suffice to work satis- 
factorily bo imperfect an instrument as is sanitary law 
as at present existing. 

I wish also to point out that the present position 
of our legislation ft on sanitary matters is an unten- 
able one. If we have not done too little, we have 
already done far too much. Either it is within the 
province of legislation to provide that the people 
should be enabled to live under tolerable sanitary 
conditions, or else there is no justification for the 
powers which have been already created and the 
expenses which have been already incurred for sani- 
tary purposes. As the matter now stands, there is no 
sort of proportion between the expense and compli- 
cation of the machinery which has been created by the 
sanitary laws and the amount of the results produced ; 
and either this disproportion must be remedied by 
improved legislation, or else the whole thing should be 
given up and the existing laws repealed. The latter 
alternative will, I think, scarcely be seriously con- 
templated. 
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In concluding this report I have only to express 
my warm thanks to the members of the various autho- 
rities whose officer I have the honour to be for the 
ready kindness with which they have uniformly listened 
to those suggestions which I have from time to time 
found it my duty to make to them ; and to the clerks 
of those authorities and the inspectors for the manner 
in which they have co-operated with me in endeavour- 
ing to carry out the not very easy duties which the Act 
of 1872 has laid upon us. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

GILBEKT W. CHILD. 
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